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' exercise ourselves in it day and night we may be 

that while _ the water side, bringing forth in alt times 

like a tree P ' D f a holy conversation, that we may never 

a "l S T,he way of sinners nor have fellowship with the u„. 
ta tfu'l works of darkness, but that when this life is ended, „ e 
, our portion in the congregation of the righteous, and 
may be able to stand upright in judgment, through the support- 
• m n f Thv mercy, O blessed Saviour and Redeemer, Jesu. 


A As I have treated the first Psalm so I should continue with 
each of the Beatitude Psalms, comparing them with each other 
and the parallel or contrasted passages in the New Testament. 
In every case I should illustrate the Psalm by reference to 
translations by English poets, to translations in other languages 
with which the children might be even slightly acquainted, and 
by encouraging them to make hymns and prayers for them- 
selves after the models of the English poets and Bishop Taylor. 
The recently published “ Dictionary of Hymnology ” will supply 
the names of all the translators of the Psalms. Perowne, 
Cheyne, “ The Speaker’s Commentary,” and other works will 
offer explanations of the text. Bishop Taylors “Psalter of 
David, with Titles and Collects,” will be found very useful and 
suggestive in dealing with the last exercise which I propose. 


AN ADDRESS ON THE TEACHING 
OF POETRY.* 

By the Rey. H. C. Beeching. 

boring. They may be fac.s in 

“ Joshua, the son of Nun, 

And Caleb, the son of Jephunneh, 

Were the only two that ever got thro’ 

To the land of milk and honey;’ 

Or facts in mechanics : 

“ And so no force, however great, 

Can strain a cord, however fine, 

Into a horizontal line 
That shall be absolutely straight;’ 

Or facts in morals : 

“ ’Tis not enough to say 
I’m sorry, and repent, 

And then go on from day to day 
Just as we always went. 

Repentance is to leave 
The sins we did before, 

And show that we in earnest grieve 
By doing them no more;’ 

I am free to confess that the facts I have mentioned are, 
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for what they are worth, indelibly engraven on my memory, 
while many other facts in Bible history and morals, no less than in 
mechanics, have vanished from it like a ripple upon water. Or, 
instead of these subjects, take one apparently more congenial to 
the Muse ; shall we say that the facts to be embalmed for us in 
Poetrv are facts not of scientific but of picturesque interest, such 
as escape the ordinary attention, but are well worth attending to, 
Mrs. Gaskell tells us that the world of her day had not known 
the colour of ash buds but for Tennyson’s now familiar line. 
Or take this description of a last week in February from another 
modern poet : 

“ The hazel hath put forth his tassels ruffed ; 

The willow’s flossy tuft 
Hath slipped him free ; 

The rose, amid her ransacked orange hips, 

Braggeth the tender tips 
Of bowers to be.” 

As a description of a copse you will agree with me that this 
could not be bettered. Shall we say then, here, at any rate, we 
have a legitimate purpose for poetry to serve : it shall sharpen 
our children’s powers of observation, and store their memories 
in an easy and pleasing manner with the beauties of Nature. 
One might, perhaps, be tempted to say so, did we not remember 
that poetry had a long history in England before Thomson and 
the Lake School, as it is called, began to record their observations 
of Nature ; and if you consult the Lake poets themselves you 
find that they have a great dislike for such photographic poetry. 
Coleridge calls it “picking Nature’s pocket” ; and Wordsworth 
strongly objected to Walter Scott’s habit of going out with a note- 
book to jot down observations for future use. Even the Poet of 
Nature did not consider that it was the poet’s function to be 
“ a guide to knowledge ” — even knowledge of Nature. To what, 
then, should he guide us ? He should guide us to joy , which may 
co-exist with the greatest knowledge, or may be denied to the 
greatest knowledge ; which may co-exist with the greatest igno- 
rance, or be denied to the greatest ignorance. 

“ A primrose by the river’s brim,” 

says Wordsworth, of the stupid Peter Bell, 

“ A yellow primrose was to him ; 

And it was nothing more,” 
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We shall not then, perhaps, be far astray if we conclude that 
the purpose of poetry is to communicate or extend the joy of life 
by quickening our emotions. How it does so, by what mW 
of art or nature, vye should require to be poets to know. But this 
s what it does : it teaches us how to feel, by expressing for us 
in the most perfect way, right human emotions, which we recog- 
nise as right, and come ourselves to share. It is good for all of us 
to be taught how to feel ; to be taught how to feel in the presence 
ct JN ature ; how to feel to one’s country, to one’s lover, or wife, or 
child ; to be taught to feel the mystery of life, the glory of it, 
the pathos of it ; good for us to be shaken out of our lethargic 
absorption in ourselves, and to have our eyes anointed with 
salve, that we may look round us and rejoice, and lift up our 
hearts. 

Well, if that be so, if “a thing of beauty is a joy for ever,” and 
the purpose of poetry is to make us blind moles see this beauty 
and so feel this joy, then our problem of teaching poetry to 
children reduces itself to this : What can we do to ensure that 
the poetry our children learn shall open their eyes to beauty, 
shall increase their joy? In all humility I would offer one 
suggestion on this point to-day, this : The poetry must be such 
as to delight them, (i) by being in itself delightful; and (2) 
by being suitable to their years. 

(1) The poetry must be itself delightful. All the poetry they 
learn must be delightful. If you wish poetry all through life to 
preserve its charm for them, you must be content that it shall 
always charm. You must not now and then tuck a pill into the 
jam. I speak as a parent when I say that I can understand that 
the temptation to do this may be irresistible, but it must be 
resisted. You must be content that the names of the faithful 
spies, the laws of mechanics, and even the nature of Repentance, 
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shall lapse from your children’s memories IF they cannot be 
treasured there without the use of rhyme and rhythm. Rhyme 
and rhythm are to be sacred to>_y, and these other things are not 
joyful. Need I add that learning poetry must on no account be 

made a punishment. ... . . 

(->) The poetry must be suitable to their years. You must not 
expect little children to enjoy what you enjoy. You can drink 
claret, perhaps port, perhaps champagne, they cannot; their 
natural beverage is milk. The sources of joy open to them are 
the simplest, and to these you must bring them. The grandeur 
of Milton’s blank verse will be as little to them as an organ 
concerto of Handel’s ; they must have simple rhythms to begin 
with, and they must have rhyme ; they must have verses that 
sing themselves. And the subjects, too, must be appropriate to 
their age. There is an age, just beyond Nursery Rhymes, which 
finds its most exquisite joy in the “ land of counterpane.” For 
such in our generation Louis Stevenson has written, or, in a 
more ideal way, Blake, in some of his “ Songs of Innocence.” And 
let me say here, in a parenthesis, that I agree with Miss Mason 
(whom we all delight to honour) in somewhat dreading nonsense 
verses for children as being a trifle (shall I say) profane. I once 
heard a mother of the upper classes reciting to her young hope- 
fuls these graceful and spirit-stirring lines : 

“ Old Mrs. Hubblechin, 

Had a little double chin.” 

What a criticism of life ! Keep verse for the serious joys of life. 
Then, for children of an older growth, there are narrative poems, 
such as Mrs. Ilemans’ “ Casabianca.” There is Longfellow, the 
very poet of reflective childhood ; and for those older, again, 
there is Scott, there is Macaulay, and there are the “ Northern 
Ballads.” There are poems too for all moods — poems that breathe 
and inspire the joy of patriotism, like Campbell’s “ Battle of the 
Baltic” and “Ye Mariners of England,” Cowper’s “ Boadicea ” 
and “ The Royal George,’’ Burns’ “ Scots wha hae,” Browning’s 
“ Herve Riel,” Tennyson’s “ Revenge,” Taylor’s “ Red Thread of 
Honour,” Yule’s “Birkenhead”; poems full of the joy of romance, 
such as Allingham’s “ Up the Airy Mountain,” Browning’s “Pied 
Piper, ’’Arnold’s “Forsaken Merman,” Coleridge’s “KublaKhann 
and “ Ancient Mariner ” ; poems of the joy of earth, like Shelley s 
“ Cloud and Skylark,” and poems of man’s fellow-creatures, like 
many of Cowper’s. 
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I f the poem be dramatic let the child act it. 

There are great single speeches, or dialogues, or whole scenes 
in bhakespeares historical plays, and the best comedies, like 
As You Like It, where the situation is well within a child’s 
imagination. He could learn Hubert and Arthur, from “King 
John,” Henry V.’s speech before Agincourt, much of “Julius 
Caesar,” much of “ The Merchant of Venice ” ; indeed, these last 
two plays are so well suited for young people by the interest 
and simplicity of their plots that we act one or other on alternate 
years in our village. 

I have said what I came to say. In conclusion, I will mention 
two subsidiary gains that the study of poetry brings with it. It 
will be readily seen that if the poems become real and vivid to 

* “ The Teaching of English Literature.” By A. C. Bradley, Professor of English 
Literature in the University of Glasgow. (MacLehose). 
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them the children gain, besides the immediate joy in the life 
presented, and the right training of the emot.ons by their right 
exercise thus administered (which I maintain is the true function 
of poetry), they gain, I say, besides this, exercise to their own 
powers of imagination ; the wings of their own fancy become 
fledged, and they can fly at will. And, secondly, they gain skill 
in the use of language. Coleridge defined poetry in a homely 
way as "the best words in the best order ” ; and it is, of course, 
a primary mark of poetical style that the words are not like 
modern coins or counters struck in a mint, whose value is ascer- 
tainable at a glance, but like antique coins or medals, which 
have, indeed, a rough and common value, but have also an in- 
dividual delicacy and distinction, in which lies their artistic 
value. 

Now, these two things — a faculty of realising vividly, and a 
power of vivid expression — are of the essence of culture, and 
the best antidote to the vulgarity which is in all the air we 
breathe. 
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we have set ourselves to do; and further, because from the 
discussion which it is the object of this paper to elicit, I expect 
to gather many suggestions of special value from your ex- 
perience in one part at least of the Education of Children. That 
a Society like ours can do more than touch the fringe of this 
great subject, even if we had the number of members and the 
means at our disposal that we are sometimes ambitious enough 
to dream of, we should be the first to admit ; whether we a°re 
setting about our work in the right way, you must judge. If at 
present we only succeed in arousing here and there one parent 
to a higher sense of his responsibilities, we think we shall not 
have worked in vain. 

This, then, is the fundamental idea on which all our principles 
rest, that parents are, and must grasp the fact that they, and 
they only, are ultimately responsible for the right upbringing of 
their children. This responsibility is threefold — to the° child, 
to the State, and to God. And that they may understand the 
full extent of this responsibility, they must always bear in mind 
that the child’s nature is also threefold, and that each part of 
its being, physical, intellectual and moral, must receive equal 
care, must equally be developed and trained by the nutriment, 
the exercise and the discipline appropriate to each, and that no 
one part must be stimulated to the detriment of the others. If 
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